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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

La finalite sans intelligence. Edmond Goblot. Rev. de Met., VIII, 

4. PP- 393-4o6. 

Why have certain flowers honey-sacs, while others have none ? The 
most probable answer is that of Darwin, viz. : That it is a case of complex 
adjustment for the sake of increased fecundation by means of the insects 
attracted. This is an example of the finalist theories, which to-day are nu- 
merous in biology also. Before Darwin, biologists excluded teleological 
ideas, physiology was mechanical, and the function was explained by its 
organ, not the organ by its function. Now the reverse method is employed 
as often. Teleology has ceased to be theological and metaphysical, and 
has become scientific. It is usually said that we have teleology when the 
result determines its antecedents. But really the name 'final cause' is 
an absurd contradiction in terms. The interest and difficulty in teleolog- 
ical discussion centers in the initial term, which has previously always been 
thought of as an idea. Evolution has shown by its factor of natural selec- 
tion, an unintelligent choice, that the initial term in final processes is not 
necessarily intellectual. Individual variations within a species are origi- 
nated by various efficient causes ; one of them happens to be advantageous, 
and natural selection makes of it a specific character, because it is advan- 
tageous. Here we have finality without intelligence. Some may object 
that this confounds utility with finality, and that the initial term is only a 
happy accident. This last is true, but the initial term requires no teleolog- 
ical explanation, as it is the commencement, not the end, of the process. 
It happens to be useful ; but the final term is teleological, as utility is its 
raison d'etre as a specific character. All finality involves a choice be- 
tween possibles, an apparent contingency. Natural selection is the putting 
all the possibilities to the test ; intelligent finality makes its tests in idea 
before action ; it involves a kind of * selection ' among ideas, as with the 
God of Leibnitz. Intelligence, then, only shortens the way for teleology, 
and intelligent finality is only one form of teleology in general. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
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Prol'egomenes a Vesthetique. L. Dimier. Rev. de M6t., VIII, 4, pp. 

429-458. 

The author proposes to himself three questions : (a) Can a definition of 
absolute beauty be given ? (b) can an aesthetic be formed without one ? (c) 
what is the relation of the aesthetic determined by the answers to (a) and (b) 
to other disciplines ? Beauty is found both in nature and in art, but espe- 
cially for us in the beaux-arts and in poetry. Their objects arouse in us the 
feeling of the beautiful by means of two powers, one of simple inspection, 
the other of relation. The first is attached to the very sensations caused 
by the material of a work of art, e. g., colors are joyous or sad, contours 
graceful or severe, etc. The beauty of relation, however, attaches to that 
of which the material is only the vehicle and interpreter, the object which 
the colors and lines represent, or the discourse reported by the sounds. 
Music, architecture, ornamentation, dancing, are arts of pure inspection ; 
poetry and eloquence of pure reference, while painting and sculpture are 
mixed arts, involving both. In the realm of these latter, the work is often 
beautiful by reference or inspection, while its model is one that is disagree- 
able in one respect or the other. This apparent contradiction is explainable. 
The materials with which any art works oppose a certain resistance which 
prevents a perfect imitation of nature in any case. They all compel a reduc- 
tion of the heterogeneous to the homogeneous, involving a certain ordered 
relation ; this causes a third form of beauty, that of imitation, which on 
analysis is seen to comprise all beauty for man, whether of nature or 
of art, whether of inspection or of reference. A definition of absolute 
beauty is, therefore, as impossible as ontology in general ; but an aesthetic 
can nevertheless be founded on an analysis of the concrete order involved 
in beauty of imitation in the several arts. Such an aesthetic would be of 
great use to art ; and as a study of the abstraction of art — an abstraction 
which resembles that of science in seeking by an ordered use of our per- 
ceptions to master the infinite detail of nature, but differs from it in seek- 
ing a complete representation of reality, and in being an abstraction forced 
by its material instead of one sought for its own sake — such an aesthetic 
might yield as much to philosophy as has the study of scientific abstraction. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Theorie des beaux-arts. Th. Dubosq. Rev. de Phil., I, I, pp. 28-47. 

St. Thomas defines beauty as resplendentia formce super partes materia 
proportionatas, a phrase which possibly includes every important conclu- 
sion of recent aesthetic. Two interpretations are possible. Either every 
form or essence is intrinsically ' resplendent, ' and may only accidentally 
be hidden from our notice in the object, or only certain forms are such as 
to give beauty to their manifestations. The former interpretation has been 
erroneously derived from certain passages, where St. Thomas refers not to 
aesthetical, but to metaphysical beauty. In truth, the intrinsic splendor ap- 
pertains only to such forms as offer to the affective as well as the cognitive 
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nature, a richer nourishment, a higher degree of goodness and of truth. 
The beautiful is not to be found in any abstract notion, however noble, but 
only as concrete and individual. To say that the beautiful is individual is 
not to deny that it must be peculiarly typical or universal ; but even in this 
sense too great universality deprives a work of art of its effectiveness. 
Since we cannot easily form or retain in consciousness the idea of a perfect 
individual, the fine arts serve our need of permanent objects of beauty, 
giving an indirect vision of the ideal of which the direct vision is so difficult. 
How can the idea be presented in sensible form ? Two explanatory prin- 
ciples are adduced. First, according to the well-established theory of the 
reversibility of emotional states, if an idea A causes an emotion B which 
issues in an organic adaptation C; then if an exterior cause puts the or- 
ganism into the state C, the emotion B and the idea A follow. Secondly, 
the aesthetic effect of works of art is due not only to their meaning, but to 
the unconscious relation of harmony or dissonance between their intimate 
physical constitution and the constitution of the organism. The physical 
theory of beauty supplements, without contradicting, the theory of repre- 
sentative influences. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Professor Ladd's Theory of Reality. William Adams Brown. New 

World, IX, 35, pp. 536-553. 

This article is written to complement a review of Professor Ladd's Theory 
of Reality which appeared in The New World for September, 1899. 
Metaphysics, unlike the special sciences, is essentially concrete and prac- 
tical. The reality with which the metaphysician deals is no recondite 
thing-in itself, but the concrete familiar multi-qualified world of everyday 
life. The reality of even each individual thing is nothing less than all that 
is or can be truly known about it. The abstract essence which constitutes 
this world consists in the force with which it impresses itself upon our minds, 
even against our wills, and must, therefore, be conceived, after the analogy 
at least, of willing, acting, living spirit. But it is not mere active spirit : it 
is rational spirit, acts according to rule and law, and these rules and laws are 
the categories, the subject-matter of systematic metaphysics. Theory of 
knowledge is distinct from metaphysics : the former critically examines the 
processes of human knowledge ; the latter constructively applies them to an 
interpretation of reality. Such is the real world of the metaphysician, mani- 
fold, rational, willing. Its unity, therefore, we must conceive, after the anal- 
ogy of our individual selves, as an absolute self which constructs, compre- 
hends and guides the whole. Such are some of Professor Ladd' s philosophical 
tenets, to which the author of this article zealously subscribes. Such is the real 
world as we know it ; but we know only in part. There is much yet un- 
known which only the future can reveal, and our attitude towards this as 
yet unknown part must be one of faith and ' better hope. ' This is where 
the author demurs to Professor Ladd's philosophy, claiming that it violates 
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his former postulate of the essential unity of the world of reality, but adds, 
in conclusion, that "where so much is offered, criticism is a thankless 
task. ' ' 

Ira Mackay. 

Recent Gifford Lectures. James Seth. New World, IX, 35, pp. 401- 

419. 

' ' The function of the Gifford lectureship is the investigation of truth, of 
the truth of the Christian religion among other things." The lecturer is 
free to discuss his subject, natural theology, from any point of view. The 
author thinks that the results of this lectureship are to be found rather in the 
disputation itself, than in any definite contribution made by an individual 
lecturer to its final settlement. The object is to understand the place and 
value of religion. "The center of interest is the correlation of the relig- 
ious with the scientific view of the universe. ' ' Professor Seth quotes from 
Professor Campbell Fraser to show the exact nature of the problem. " Is 
our environment essentially physical and non-moral, or is it ultimately di- 
vine ? " " Are we essentially physical and non-moral, or spiritual ? " It is 
the old alternative between a materialistic interpretation on the one hand, 
and a spiritual interpretation on the other. " For naturalism is material- 
ism." Professor Seth says that the greatest value of Professor Ward's 
work lies in the fact that he has shown us just what naturalism is. From 
this point on, the writer quotes extensively from Ward, who shows that the 
mechanical theory as a professed explanation of the world, receives its 
death blow from the progress of mechanical physics itself. Professor Ward 
points out many contradictions in the theory of naturalism. "The final 
outcome of naturalism would make all knowledge as well as activity illusory, 
would invalidate our intellectual as well as our moral life." " It reduces 
itself, by the course of its own logical development, to absurdity. ' ' Natu- 
ralism destroys itself. Professor Seth thinks that, while there are many 
arguments for idealism, the ultimate argument is to be found in our moral 
consciousness. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

Pragmatism. W. Caldwell. Mind, 36, pp. 433-456. 

Pragmatism, as defined in Professor James's lecture entitled "Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results," is the evaluation of a thought or of an 
object by its practical consequences. The method is useful in dealing with 
philosophical abstractions, but especially important because it leads to the 
concepts God, Freedom, and Immortality. There are at present many ten- 
dencies which lend a basis to Pragmatism. Psychology regards intellectual 
activities as the obverse of material activities. Biology goes farther, and re- 
gards thought as a means to action. Sociology rates systems of thought at 
their survival value, and scientists are coming to recognize the teleological 
significance of laws and hypotheses. But to become a working philosophy 
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Pragmatism must make some important assumptions ; first, a certain 
unity of the self with the universe ; second, a criticism of human needs ; 
and third, a criterion of consequences. It is unfortunate that Professor 
James does not connect the principle with its theoretical basis. The cer- 
tainty of the moral order is not assured by correlating it with the natural 
order. This lack of connection is due to a failure to generalize the results 
of scientific reflection and to utilize the conclusions of German philosophy. 
For psychology, reality is that which is in relation to our active life. For 
the evolutionary theory, teleological assumptions are necessary. Kant and 
Hegel have shown that the activity of the subject is essential to external 
reality. Schopenhauer has identified reality and will. From the very 
nature of reality one is led to study theories in the light of their conse- 
quences. Metaphysicians have been simply unable to keep purely theo- 
retical inquiries apart from practical considerations. Pragmatism then can 
well be regarded as an attempt at ontology through teleology. 

N. E. Truman. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Some Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology. Joseph Jastrow. 

Psych. Rev., VIII, 1, pp. 1-26. 

This is the President's address before the Baltimore meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. The author expresses satisfaction with the 
status of psychology in America, namely, the pleasing lack of personal con- 
troversy, the alert spirit of investigation which keeps pace with needs and 
ability to direct them to ends, the reconciliation of the different schools. He 
then proceeds to speak of the place of psychology as a science among the 
sciences, after which he passes on to the fundamental conception of his sur- 
vey, viz., psychology as the science of mental functions, an attitude which 
comes naturally in the wake of the evolutionary wave. He notes that al- 
though the functional aspect enters into modern psychological literature, it is 
more often as an undercurrent than as the central thought. For collegiate 
instruction, an introduction to the nature of psychology, its problems and 
thought, no aspect is more appropriate. A consideration of the more ele- 
mentary processes in reference to their functional phase is fundamental, 
and is a prerequisite to their profitable consideration in other aspects. 
Keeping in mind the functional aspect, the author calls attention to one of 
the most valuable results of recent investigation, the threefold manner of 
approach to many significant problems of psychology — the genetic or com- 
parative, the normal, and the abnormal. The study of intelligence is taken 
as an instance. From discussion of the first approach the most general 
conclusion is that processes as well as results must be regarded as criteria 
of the status of mental actions ; from discussion of the last approach, be- 
sides a recognition of its value, comes a warning against catering to popular 
opinions of psychology, and misuse of psychical research. The value of 
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the current of functional complexes is brought out by a discussion of two 
prominent speech complexes, reading and writing. Last of all is taken up 
the discussion of the practical current, the aspect of psychology as a science 
of mental functions being the bond of connection between psychology and 
life. Although the writer agrees to some extent with Professor Munster- 
berg, their ways part when it comes to the more fundamental aspects of 
theory and practice as applied to psychology. Psychology brings appro- 
priate messages to many sciences and theories, and the increased recogni- 
tion of this function is a prominent and fortunate characteristic of the 
intellectual current of our time, even though it has its dangers. "Psy- 
chology and life are closely related, and we do not fulfill our whole func- 
tion, if we leave uninterpreted for practical and public benefit the mental 

nature of man." 

Florence M. Winger. 

The Psychological and Sociological Study of Art. Yrjo Him. Mind, 36, 

PP. 5 1 2 -522. 

In this introduction to his larger work, the author's main point is to make 
clear the discrimination between the psychological interpretation of the art- 
impulse, and the sociological interpretation of the work of art. For a 
scientific treatment of art some sort of definition is necessary, yet a study 
of the history of aesthetics will show how difficult the formation of a positive 
definition is ; for in proportion to the advance of science, the metaphysical 
and philosophical importance of aesthetic feelings has been lost, and the 
subject has been scientifically divided into many branches. The definition 
most generally accepted is: True art has its one end in itself, and rejects 
every extraneous purpose. But it will probably be found that some form 
of interest — personal, political, ethical, religious — enters into every so- 
called aesthetic activity. The historical development of art also shows some 
foreign purpose not acknowledged in art theory. This truth shows the 
falsity of the 'self-purpose' position. It is truer to say that there is a 
tendency to make the work its own end ; and whatever the genesis may be, 
we know that no non-aesthetic justification is necessary to call forth our ap- 
preciation. Thus the facts which would have to be disregarded in purely 
aesthetic activity, must be dwelt upon in the psychological and historical 
examinations ; why works of art satisfy our aesthetic craving; what factors 
make them able to satisfy. This peculiar task of aesthetics can be under- 
taken only by constant reference to the psychological and sociological prin- 
ciples of art theory. 

F. M. Winger. 

The Principle of Least Action as a Psychological Principle. W. R. 

Boyce Gibson. Mind, 36, pp. 469-495. 

The author gives a short historical account of the ' Principle of Least 
Action,' including an outline of its use by a few of the most prominent 
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physicists. The general meaning of the principle is simply the expression 
of the fact that in moving from one point to another, a body will follow the 
path which involves the least sum total of action. The question of the 
paper is : Can some principle of 'Least Action ' be found among psy- 
chological principles ? Psychology has to deal with the activity of the in- 
dividual consciousness, with the changes known as mental development, 
definite in continuity and direction ; a vital unity, the unity of a conative 
and developing consciousness. Its most obvious condition is that attention 
is relatively constant, for it is in being related to one interest that the dis- 
criminations of attention find their meaning. Continuity in mental process 
is not of the same order as in mechanical work, but is a vital, conscious 
striving, a continuity proper to something that grows and grows by think- 
ing. The ' Principle of Least Action ' as applied to mental processes does 
not mean that there is inertia, but that there is continuous interest in one 
line, and lack of interest in unrelated lines. We are relatively inert because 
we object to abrupt transference of effort from one direction to another. 
Mental progress depends upon elimination of all interests alien to those in- 
terests which give unity to mental life, and this is a most fundamental and 
fruitful conception in psychology. First, there must be clearness as to one's 
starting point, then method, then economy in application of method. 
' ' What is fundamental in scientific consciousness is not a striving after 
economy, but a striving after clearness, method, and fidelity to fact. It 
is the effort to think clearly and deeply that yields the economical virtues of 
simplicity, relevancy, and precision." 

F. M. Winger. 

Ueber Verallgemeinerung der Gefuhle. Theodor Elsenhans. Z. f. Ps. 

u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXIV, 3 u. 4, pp. 194-218. 

The author classifies complex feelings in terms of their origin. General 
or complex feelings may arise in either of two ways : through association 
with ideas feelings may share in the generalization of the intellectual ele- 
ments to which they attach, or they may arise directly as the resultants of 
several partial feelings. To the first class belongs Wundt' s ' conceptual 
feeling.' The author cannot agree with Wundt in making it qualitatively 
different from its components. On the contrary, introspection shows that 
the feelings attaching to the component ideas are present in the complex, 
and give it its qualitative coloring. The criteria of this class of complex 
feelings are (a) an intensity weaker than that of any of its components, and 
(b) qualitative indefiniteness. To the second class belongs ' common feeling' 
— Hoffding's ' vital feeling.' It is not a summation ; such a designation 
neglects its unitary character. It is more properly a fusion of partial feel- 
ings. The characteristics of the class to which ' common feeling ' belongs 
are : (a) indefinite localization ; (b) an intensity equal to that of its strong- 
est component ; (c) qualitative indefiniteness. When the feelings attaching 
to centrally excited sensations enter into the complex together with common 
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feeling, the resultant is a general feeling of the highest, i. e., most inclusive 
order — a mood. The author finds the final differentia of these two classes 
in the character and the time order of their connection. The first is the 
result of successive association mediated by ideas ; the second of a simul- 
taneous connection into which the feelings enter directly without mediation. 

C. R. Squire. 

ETHICAL. 

The Social Individual. A.T. Ormond. Psych. Rev., VIII, i, pp. 27-41. 
Modern psychology began in a period of individualism. Consequently 
it is necessary to reformulate the definition of the self in order to conform 
to the present tendency to merge the individual in the social organism. 
The concept of the self as a ' socius ' can be achieved either analytically 
or genetically. If one analyze the consciousness of the common man, 
one finds the self made up of responses to a system of business or social 
relations. If it is viewed apart from these relations, the result is an 
unreal self. The family, political, and religious attitudes are specifica- 
tions of an indeterminate self, which make it definite. By the genetic 
method a germinal self is posited. One first determines what is meant 
by social environment and heredity ; second, the characteristic form of 
reaction in this field ; and third, the kind of specification that the self 
obtains as a result. The environment includes the individuals and in- 
stitutions of the community-life and conduct. Heredity is the super- 
organic tendency to conserve definite types. The method of reaction is 
first objective then subjective. The principle involved is that of imitation. 
The specification that results is that the self can represent the conscious- 
ness of others. One determines his own consciousness by means of imita- 
tive activity, and reaches the construct of another's consciousness by 
immediate analogical reference. It is through this construct that one can 
enter into the life of another and treat him as a ' socius. ' 

N. E. Truman. 

The Ethical Aspect of Religion. James Seth. The Madras Christian 

College Magazine, Sept., 1900. 

Religion is in its essential nature ethical, and the difference between 
the religious and the irreligious man is the difference between the good 
and the evil will. This is especially true of Christianity, which meas- 
ures a man's religion by his character and conduct. This, however, has 
been obscured by a misconception of ' faith ' which has been confused with 
mere 'belief.' Christian faith is not the assent of the intellect to a body 
of propositions, but the self-surrender to the divine will. Being a life, it 
does not depend upon a formulation of intellectual belief. Another mis- 
conception is that of making feeling rather than thought or action the es- 
sential element of religion, and regarding it as "a state of feeling, a mystic 
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union of the soul with God which is its own end and has no essential rela- 
tion either to thought or conduct." But feeling which does not find ex- 
pression in conduct is an abstraction. 

There is, in some quarters, an effort to separate the good or religious will 
from intellect and feeling. This would separate morality and religion. 
Inside the Church this error takes the form of ritualism or ceremonialism, 
and separates religion from morality. Outside the Church it takes the form 
of ' moralism, ' holding that the good will is not necessarily the religious 
will. This is the burden of the 'ethical movement,' and would separate 
morality from religion. Agnosticism is equally an error, for we cannot 
worship, neither can we be influenced by the altogether unknowable. Re- 
ligion is not confined to the mysterious, but is rather "the consciousness 
of the infinite significance that resides in all finite relations of which science 
is the progressive discovery. ' ' Religious reverence is essentially intelligent, 
and will increase with widening knowledge. Morality and religion cannot 
then, be separated, but the divine side of life which religion shows, will 
find expression in conduct or the good life. 

A. W. Crawford. 

HISTORICAL. 

Sigwarfs Theorie der Kausalitat im Verhaltnis zur Kantischen : eine Fest- 

gabe sum 28. Mdrz iqoo. M. Wartenberg. Kant-Studien, V, 1, pp. 

1-20, and 2, pp. 182-206. 

Kant's theory of causality cannot be understood unless we remember 
that it is an attempt to refute Hume's. Both thinkers make the causal 
relation a function of the knowing subject. But while Hume, regarding 
thought as merely analytic, denies the objective validity of the causal law, 
Kant, regarding thought as synthetic, seeks to prove this objective validity 
by showing that the possibility of experience depends upon its conforming 
to the law. Kant's attempt, however, is not successful. For in introduc- 
ing causal relations into the manifold of sense, the understanding must 
get its due from the order of phenomena in perception ; and if we grant 
this, the argument for objective validity falls. 

Hume fails to distinguish between causality and the causal law. His 
problem is to determine whether our causal inferences are justifiable ; 
hence he understands causality as necessary connection, as a law. In this 
he is followed by Kant. Sigwart is the first thinker to break with the tra- 
ditional view. He distinguishes between causality and the causal law, and 
begins with the former. Further he distinguishes between causality as 
conceived by science and as conceived by the ordinary man, and with true 
insight takes the latter as his starting-point. In the simplest cases of caus- 
ality the common consciousness sees a relation of concrete things. Activity 
in one thing is followed by change in another; but, besides this succession, 
causality involves an inner connection between the things — the entrance of 
the activity of one into the sphere of the other. Hume explains our belief 
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in this inner connection, by repetition. Sigwart's theory is more satisfac- 
tory. In the clearest cases of causality we find temporal and spatial con- 
tinuity of the changes in the two things. This external connection, given 
in immediate perception, furnishes the motive for our going beyond percep- 
tion to posit an internal relation for our regarding the activity of one thing 
as continued in the other. Thus Sigwart, like Kant, finds an a priori 
element in our causal concept. But unlike Kant he regards this element, 
not as a ready-made form, but simply as the synthesizing activity of thought. 
The time-order is a purely empirical datum ; it is only the inner connection 
that is not empirical. 

Sigwart's view enables him to explain the time-relation between cause 
and effect. The effect is the product of two factors : (i) The activity of 
the cause, and (2) the nature of the thing in which the effect appears. The 
cause simply starts a series of changes in the affected thing. The beginning 
of the effect, therefore, is simultaneous with the activity of the cause, while 
the series of changes succeeds this activity. From this conception of the 
effect as the product of two factors it follows further : (1) That all causality 
is reciprocity, and (2) that force is not a property of isolated substances, 
but a relation between substances. 

This theory makes no attempt to prove the objective validity of the 
causal concept. Kant's deduction has no meaning if we maintain, with 
Sigwart, the existence of a world which is independent of consciousness 
and is ruled by its own laws. In this case the concept must be regarded 
simply as a postulate. Thought in its striving after knowledge, demands 
that actuality shall conform to the causal concept. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Hat Kant Hume' s Treatise gelesen? Karl Groos. Kant-Studien, V, 2, 

pp. 177-181. 

This is a brief consideration of two grounds upon which Kant's knowl- 
edge of the Treatise of Human Nature has been denied. The evidence 
which is supposed to show that Kant did not read English, proves, at most, 
only that he was not proficient in it. Still weaker is Riehl's argument, 
based upon the fact that Kant ignores the Humian doctrine of substance. 
The doctrine is stated by Beattie, from whom, by hypothesis, Kant gained 
his knowledge of Hume. Since Kant must, therefore, have been ac- 
quainted with the Humian theory of substance, no argument can be drawn 
from those passages which in themselves might suggest that he was ignorant 
of it. It is possible, then, though not certain, that Kant was familiar with 
the Treatise. In view of this possibility, the author's discovery of a strik- 
ing similarity between some passages in Kant's writings and one in Hume's 
is not without interest. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 



